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GLEANINGS 


ELM IN AUTUMN 
May Williams Ward 
from The Gypsy 
Fickle winds, deserting 
Upper air 
Swept the lower branches 
Bare, 
But in the very treetop 
Clinging tight 
Seven leaves burn yellow 
ACUMEN Mis A 5 
The elm tree poses, silver 
Against the sky, 
A tarnished candelabrum 
Holding tapers high. 


mE 


RELIGION FOR THE DEFEATED? 


Norman Arlex 
from The Inquirer 


“T came out of the army and went back 
to Oxford with the conviction that a 
philosophy is more important—because 
of more practical use—than a religion. A 
religion is for the defeated. A philosophy 
is the negation of defeat.” 

So bravely spoke the virile Stemway in 
Ethel Mannin’s ‘‘Crescendo.” 

I like an outspoken utterance like that. 
It is splendid in this age of easy half-com- 
mittals. ‘‘A religion is for the defeated.” 
It took courage to write that. Something 
more than literary exhibitionism I feel 
sure. It is brave, splendid in its sheer iso- 
lation, and has about it the very atmos- 
phere of conviction. 

It reminds one of Morrison in Conrad’s 
“Victory” saying something about God 
expecting men to be a little more self-re- 
liant than to pray! 

To me, on many an occasion, orthodox 
religion has suggested a defeatist attitude 
to life. I have almost been tempted to re- 
gard it as a spiritual drug, lulling the pa- 
tient into sublime unconsciousness where 
the distressing difficulties of this perplexing 
world, and all its tragic happenings and 
mistakes, are for a time forgotten in the 
radiant contemplation of one’s ultimate 
salvation. 

Of course, it is so delightfully easy to 
encourage a falsely optimistic attitude 
towards life. Wherever religion, secure in 
its own orthodoxy, winks the eye at social 
and personal problems, and intoxicates 
the individual with a distressing sense of 
his own importance in the general scheme 
of things, there you have a false optimism, 
deep rooted and despicable. 

Thank God, modern youth refuses to 
be humbugged about religious orthodoxy. 
And the youth of Unitarianism is even more 
to be congratulated. It belongs to a group 
of churches that has consistently resisted 
the waves of religious sentimentalism that 
have swept our Jand from time to time. 


God knows it is easy enough for a youth of 
twenty-one to be a spiritual hero in the 
hour of a temporary religious emotional 
crisis. 

To the young Unitarian religion is not 
a drug, nor is it merely a medicine to be 
taken in small doses as required. It must 
inevitably mean the rough road of mental 
questionings, at times without harmony 
and meaning, but leading in the end to a 
faith founded bravely and splendidly, that 
does not shrink from life, or seek an escape 
in spiritual intoxication, but resolutely 
faces life’s many vicissitudes, and finally 
cries with the victorious master: “‘T have 
overcome the world.” 

xk * 
POISONED SPRINGS OF NEWS 
George Seldes 
from Harper’s Magazine 

Democracies, growing and unchallenged 
for a century, have become so accustomed 
to accepting the free press as the corner- 
stone of all liberties which are the founda- 
tion of the state that their citizens today 
pay almost no attention to the sources and 
manipulations of world news. On the 
other hand, what we regard as truisms and 
platitudes about journalism are the bril- 
liant, magical rediscoveries of the European 
dictators. 

While we read our papers indifferently 
or regard with mild surprise the sudden 
demand of our publishers for the reitera- 
tion of the constitutional guarantees in 
the new press code, believing as we do that 
no government dares curtail the rights, 
liberties, and special privileges of our daily 
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papers, we are almost unaware that s | 
interference is the first step which must] 
taken by the new leaders in Europe 
duce, fuehrer, commissar—to make l 
success of their coups d’etat, to suppr¢) 
the inevitable counter-revolution of 
discontented, and to further the da) 
terrorism by which they endure. 
dictators, not the citizens, have realia! 
the political and social force in journali 
Every day, in dictatorland, the pres ; 
given its orders: a reversal on land or simp 
is to be suppressed; failure at Geneva is) H 
be interpreted as a great diplomatic vj | 
tory; no mention is to be made of the dij Ds 
tator’s automobile hitting a peasant; tif 
visit of a foreign potentate must be et it 
torialized as opening a new era of traq ) 
the deficit in the budget must be inte 
preted (by figures furnished) as a virt ; 
credit; no mention must be made of til 
story published abroad that the dictato i 
sister is a cook in a poorhouse; a geney 4 
campaign must be launched and kept goia i 
for a fortnight in favor of a doubled alh_ 
force; an insult to a consul in a foreig [ 
be 


land must be played up as a possible ca i 
LOW Naval achlon wees as 

From world affairs to personal vaniti il 
the news is colored, distorted, and pel) 
verted. The daily orders to editors f be 
quently appear ridiculous to American ey¢ | 4 
but there is method in the ridiculous as we | 
as the brutal and the subtle. Withow 
this control of the press there could not } 
continued control of the people. 

* Ok 


SOCIAL ADVENTURE 
Margaret Ayer Barnes 
from Survey Graphic 

Chicago is a child, who grew up td 
quickly and is still feeling growing pai if H 
A child who would rather give a pa rth}. | 
like the Century of Progress than wash i i 
own hands and brush its own teetl | 
Chicago is awkward and adolescent and il) 
need of guidance. But if its middle-a 
citizens are to succeed in guiding it, it will 
be by clinging to the virtues of the pag 
generation and adapting them to new 
problems. The problems are very new) 
Beyond the nation and the neighborho 
the wrongs of other nations are impinginj 
on our consciousness. The civilizati Hi, 
that produced us is said to be crumbli rs 
In these shaken days we are hearing a gre Ai! 
deal about the loss of security; but 
best security is character. The grand 
children of pioneers may well turn to thei if 
ancestors for the courage with which ¥ 
build a new world. 

The physical frontier of our country 
closed, but the social frontier is still 
yond the horizon. To move toward ii} 
patiently, slowly when we must, quick | 
when we may, is a task that. should col 
naturally to the descendants of thé 
miniature Mayflowers, the prairie scho¢ 
ers, that, led by the light of faith, 
over the western plains. It is even a té 
that they should accept as an adventu 
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BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER 1, 1934 


a) HERE can be no question that our foremost 

spiritual demand is a reiteration of Philip’s 
request, “‘Lord, show us the Father, and it 
nt sufficeth us.’’ In Philip’s case the request 
jdicates a desire to have personal acquaintance with 
|, Deity whose existence is not for a moment ques- 
joned. But as we quote the words today they indi- 
‘ite a doubt as to the mere existence of the Deity. 
jnat is our most urgent spiritual demand: something 
| guide us, reassure us, satisfy us as to the question 
fnich lies at the very core of our theology. Can we 
fi theists? Can we believe in God? The mere ques- 
jn indicates what a long distance we have come. 
}>t more than fifty years ago the problem that en- 
yged our attention was: What is God’s will con- 
ning me? What must I do, and how must I live 
h win His approval? Today the problem that en- 
‘Bzes attention is: How can I think there is any God 
‘Yall? How can I be sure of His existence? 


f 


Tradition and Theological Thinking 

1 On this particular question it is manifestly im- 
dssible for me, or any one else, to present a line of 
@isive arguments either for or against the existence 
}God. I do not propose to attempt anything of 
# kind. In all the range of man’s thinking and be- 
jing there is nothing so private or so sacred as the 
ught of God. The problem is fresh and original 
'@ every single one of us; and each must approach 
‘Gn his way; and the argument that most appeals to 
fe may very well be the argument that least appeals 
@another; and for one man to offer his reasoning to 
sther is to be guilty of an impertinent intrusion. 
Ht having established that safeguard, I venture to 
% a few things not exactly on the question, but 
ut the question, which may at least serve to 
aJoulate thought. 

| For example, there is the matter of tradition. 
» theological thinking, much of it if not most of it, 
fis into a tradition which we have inherited from 
‘religious ancestors, the ancient Jews. As we all 
‘Yow, the Jews were rather crude metaphysicians. 
Tall means, disagree with me if you like; but it 
Sims to me that, though we come across the rarest 
1 of mysticism here and there in Prophets and 
4 Ims, as a whole the Jews were essentially a practical, 
44) to say an earth-bound, people. They thought of 
‘1 in terms of causation. He was the great, unseen 
ver or Principle, always objective to man, always 
ger than man, who created and sustains this world 
hy who can do all things. In the range of earthly 
wivity some things are possible to man; but all 
‘ngs are possible to God. Therefore God was 
| )*From an address delivered before the Ministers’ Institute. 
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| The Spiritual Demand of These Times’ 


Charles E. Park 


man’s complement. It is man’s duty to do all that 
he can, but when he reaches the end of his human 
ability then God, this objective Principle of limitless 
causation, steps in where man has to leave off, and, if 
He sees fit, does that which man cannot do. The Old 
Testament is full of that thought. God is always dis- 
tinct from man; other than man. And God is always 
there to be asked to take hold at the point where man 
has to stop and give up, and finish the task which 
man can only partially accomplish. A great, objec- 
tive principle of limitless causation, other than 
man, and the complement of man, who, if he sees 
fit fills in the gaps in man’s limited knowledge and 
ability. 


A Vanishing God 

We can easily recognize that Old Testament 
Deity. That has become our traditional way of 
thinking of God. It has wrought sad havoc with our 
theology. For as man grows in knowledge and power, 
and becomes more and more able to understand and 
to contro] at will, and to apply the forces that de- 
termine his life, the inevitable tendency is for this 
objective, causative, complementary Principle to be 
crowded off the field. And that is precisely what has 
happened. The trouble is not so much that God is 
non-existent as that He is unnecessary. In the old 
days, we had to have a crank to start the engine of 
the automobile. Nowadays we have the self-starter 
and the crank is unnecessary, except for very rare 
occasions. That is God’s fate in a nutshell. Modern 
science has supplied our lives with a self-starter. We 
keep God in the theological tool box for possible emer- 
gencies; but we really don’t need Him, and very sel- 
dom use Him. 

Now it occurs to me that a God who can be out- 
grown by man, and who can become obsolete and un- 
necessary by reason of man’s increasing knowledge 
and ingenuity, is not God at all and never was God. 
And furthermore it occurs to me that if we could pitch 
our theological thinking to a purer metaphysical 
note, we should find our conception of God, not 
dwindling and vanishing, but growing and expanding 
and increasing in splendor and in beauty, as modern 
arts and sciences enlarged our life and made it ever 
more wondrous in its undreamed reaches of power 
and order and possibility. 

What would have been the result, I wonder, if 
we could have derived our theological habit of thought 
from the ancient Brahmins instead of the ancient 
Jews? In those old Hindu thinkers, we see no dualism, 
no distinction as between human and divine, earth 
and heaven, time and eternity, sacred and secular. 
The one is interpenetrated by the other. The divine 
inheres in the human. Time is a part of eternity. 
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Man is a fragment of God. Deity is not an objective 
Other-than-self, but immanent in self. 

Then there is the matter of adaptation. ‘Thou 
hast fashioned us for Thyself,” declares St. Augustine, 
“and our souls are restless until they find their rest 
in Thee.” Is not St. Augustine literally true? Our 
physical make-up is such that we require an atmos- 
phere composed largely of oxygen and pressing upon 
us with a weight of fifteen pounds to the square inch, 
in order to support physical life. Take us out of that 
atmosphere and we perish. In our spiritual make-up 
are there not corresponding peculiarities that require 
certain conditions in our spiritual environment, and 
in the absence of which we perish just as promptly asa 
fish out of water? We can live only in a God-impreg- 
nated spiritual atmosphere. I know that is a bold, 
perhaps an unjustifiable, statement, which some of 
you will resent. I also know that certain modern 
writers have sought to prove that it is absolutely false; 
that a God-impregnated spiritual atmosphere, so far 
from supporting life, has actually poisoned and im- 
poverished our life; and that religion has done more 
harm than good. On such a question as this, of course, 
no proof is possible. Everything depends upon the 
vociferousness with which the asseveration is made. 
This being the case, I hereby asseverate just as vo- 
ciferously as any opponent that a religion worthy of 
the name has never harmed mortal man; that a real 
religion, so far from being injurious, is absolutely 
necessary to man; and that the highest levels of human 
life, nobility of conduct, serenity of mind, steadfast- 
ness, honor, self-integrity—in short, the truest self- 
fulfillment of which man is capable—these things are 
possible only in that atmosphere of trust and prayer 
and hope and loyalty to a Reality that may include 
self but is greater than self, which we call religion. 


Does It Not Indicate God’s Reality ? 


It is hard to see how any fair-minded reader of 
history can doubt that assertion. Men have been 
most richly and truly men where God has been most 
real. Human life has gone ahead in great leaps and 
bounds to fresh victories and magnificent achieve- 
ments where God’s holy will has been most clearly 
apprehended, and God’s divine purpose most faith- 
fully espoused. ““Thou hast fashioned us for Thyself” 
—I maintain that in their fundamental psychology, 
the words are profoundly true. ‘Our souls are rest- 
less until they find their rest in Thee.”’ My point is 
that this fact of man’s spiritual adaptation to a God- 
impregnated world ought to have its place and its full 
weight in our theological thinking. If the biologists 
can reconstruct the character of the environment by 
noting the physical adaptations of the creature who 
inhabits that environment, it seems only logical to 
affirm that the theologian must be influenced in form- 
ing his concept of Reality by the spiritual adaptations 
he discovers in the human creature who inhabits that 
Reality. If human souls are fashioned for God, does 
it not indicate God’s reality? Otherwise how are we 
to explain the adaptations? As Emerson says: 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings. 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


And then there is this matter of definitidl ir 
When we affirm or deny God, just what do we ma}* 
by that much-abused little word God? A if 
amount of needless misunderstanding and bad feell| » 
has been whipped up simply because no care 
been taken to coordinate our definitions. 
experience we have all had: a long, bitter, viol 
argument, only to find when we paused to compijy 
definitions that we have all along been in perfi} {! 
agreement with each other. The Catholics are rig) 
God in order to be God must be undefinable; and wh Te 
we think we have defined Him the only thing we 
be sure of is that what we have defined is not 
Our only hope is to avoid specifications, and keep | | 


word big and free and elastic. | ) 


Out of Our Present Theological Confusion 


The foremost spiritual demand of our timeg| 
therefore for guidance and stimulus in our theolog 


activity, something that shall help us to bring or] | 


and hope out of our present theological confusion aif 
despair. This is not at all to say that such guided 

will be found. 
thing to receive. A friend of mine once said that | 
ligion is something that must be given. It can ne# 


| 
4a 
| 


That is) i 


It is one thing to demand; it is anot 1 | 


be earned, no matter how hard we labor to earn} 


It can never be deliberately acquired. 
faith is always, what it always has been, a free gi 
that falls like a blessed bolt of lightning upon 1 


heart destined to receive it, and quite regardlesstip. 


the effort that particular heart does or does not mé 
to secure it. This idea has long persisted in ¢ 
Christianity. The spirit, like the wind, blowe 
whithersoever it listeth, and man can do nothing # 
determine its direction. The idea comes out pror 
nently in Calvinism, with its teaching of the Soy i 
eignty of God, Predestination, human inability, andt 

like. And we can very easily recognize that elemd! 
in human experience which gives birth to the idii 
and makes it almost valid. How hard it is for the bij 
of men, sometimes, to acquire by deliberate effort t i 
prize of religious faith and peace! How natural i it) 


Religidih. 
i 


t 


to attribute such a prize to the unhampered worki At 
of a Holy Spirit, who, for reasons of His own, vistil) | 


the fortunate soul with what we call conversion, a 
transforms him into a spiritually enlightened one} 
whom God is thenceforth a shining reality! | 
I venture to say, however, that this : 
religious faith, spiritual enlightenment, is a fre e all 
which cannot be earned but must be awaited, is {i 
idea we cannot accept. We cannot resign ourseh HL 
again to the fatalism implicit in such an operati¢fh 
We cannot impair the rationality of our world a pi! i 
mitting such injustice in the Holy Spirit. 
insist that if there is such a thing as religious ie ‘I 
possible for the man, by his own earnest effort, to. iH 
tain unto it. Such attainment may be neither sim} 
nor easy. The obstacles may be many and grievo | 
For religious faith comes only when the whole m ! 
intellect, feeling, and will, meditation, 
perience, theory and practice, thought and actic 


| 


only when the whole man reaches that perfect balar}!!) 


which we call self-integrity. We cannot think 0 f 
selves into religion; we cannot feel ourselves into a 
ligion; we cannot experience ourselves into religi a 


prayer, » é | 


Ht 
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‘ What a profundity of truth there is in the old Hebrew 
hema, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
‘hy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
‘ oul, and with all thy strength.’”’ The whole man, 
jvhat Kant calls the Practical Reason, balanced, co- 
i rdinated, integrated, is needed for the task of re- 
jigion. Blessed are the unified, for they alone shall 
“Yee the Unity which is God. 

| Self-unification, self-integrity—it is not an easy 
jask. It is so simple to over-emphasize experience as 
“jaost of us do, and to find that experience can lead our 
| ouls into the black morass of cynicism and unfaith. 
‘jt 1s so simple to over-emphasize mere intellectualism 
}s some of us do, and to find that these things are hid 
‘irom the wise and prudent and revealed to someone 
ilse. By no means an easy task; yet we must insist 
jhat it is a possible task; and we must admit that it is 
‘he task confronting each one of us as Christian 
‘Ministers and Christian people. It is our foremost 
‘piritual demand. I have tried to indicate certain 
ays by which we can perhaps prepare ourselves to 
#neet this demand: by freeing ourselves from what- 
‘iver trammels there may be in our inherited theo- 
‘gical tradition and giving our minds a wider field 
“df axioms and premises; by giving due weight to our 
fwn spiritual adaptations and pursuing the quest of 
jeligious faith subjectively as well as objectively; by 
voiding specific definitions and keeping our termi- 
‘ology open and unrestricted, so that we shall not 
“imiss the many-splendored thing” simply because it 


sfomes to us in an unexpected form. 


The Demand for Purpose 
' Weare conscious of other spiritual demands, but 
ve can safely say that their gratification is contingent 
Wpon the gratification of this foremost demand. The 


ag 


Gurpose, to give our life meaning and beauty and di- 
fection, to lend a deeper significance to what we call 
Mrogress, and to rescue our living from what the 
@rientals call the ‘wheel of things,’’ where we simply 
Whirl round and round upon our own axis like a 
W@yuirrel in a revolving cage. We need the vision 
‘if a purpose to break that revolving wheel and lead 
‘és off upon a blessed tangent toward some ‘‘Divine 
Oar-off event to which the whole creation moves.” 
Jt this point, it seems to me, we touch one of the 
jfreatest and noblest peculiarities of our Christianity. 
din its very inception it was a religion of purpose and 
(f progress, and in that particular it claimed its prime 
Jistinction over rival religions of the day. 

For when we glance at the swarm of religions 
“mong which Christianity first appeared, we find that, 
Uaough they differ radically in many essentials, they 
-re all alike in one point: almost without exception 
y aey are conceived in a spirit of despair. This pres- 
jot world is a hopeless jumble. Poor little man can 
4o nothing with his earthly circumstance. He might 
i s well give it up as a bad job, and find if possible 
jiome escape from its violence and confusion, some 
efuge of selfish and personal salvation from the gen- 


eral wreckage. The Academy, the Stoics, the Epicu- 
reans, the Cynics, the Mysteries, the Buddhists, the 
Brahmins, even Judaism and the Roman Emperor 
Worship—one and all they were based upon assump- 
tion that this worldly life is utterly hopeless and utterly 
beyond man’s power to control and to organize, and 
one and all they were dedicated to the task of finding 
some method or some agency whereby their devotees 
could either just grit their teeth and hold on until 
release came, or could secure their own private and 
selfish well-being, and let the rest go to smash. 

Into this world of despair came Christ with his 
jubilant faith and his valiant spirit. God made and 
governs the world, and there is no despair in God’s 
being. God has a destiny for the world, and it is 
man’s high privilege, in filial confidence and pride, to 
know that destiny and to find his place in the fulfill- 
ment of that purpose. The Father hath a business 
which the Son must be about. The Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work. My meat is to do the will of 
Him who sent me. The God of Christ was a purpose- 
ful God. The world to Christ was full of hope and 
promise. There was a kingdom of Heaven to be es- 
tablished right here upon earth, and in that magnificent 
task it was the duty of every true son of God to find 
his proper share. Say if you please that this idea of a 
coming kingdom of Heaven was not original with 
Christ, but you cannot deny that he gave the idea an 
emphasis and a prominence that puts his way of life 
into strong contrast with the prevailing mood, and 
makes his religion the one refreshing and invigorating 
force in all that dismal age. There can be no question 
that this humanistic feature, this preoccupation with 
the present and the human and the worldly, its hopes 
and promise and possibility, is the very life-blood of 
pure Christianity. And though there have been lapses 
when, as we have seen, Christianity has sunk to the 
level of a mere religion of despair and escape, this 
characteristic has never entirely left it. Even unto us 
today it speaks in something of its original accents— 
a religion of hope and vigor and promise. And 
Heaven knows we need its message more than any 
other single blessing. 


Spiritual Inertia 


Aldous Huxley calls attention to the fact that 
within the last one hundred and fifty years there has 
appeared among us a spirit of languor and weariness, 
a kind of spiritual miasma such as Dante found in the 
eighth circle of the Inferno. He calls it Accidia, but 
where he gets the term I cannot say. (During the 
discussion that followed the reading of this paper 
we were told that Accidia is a not uncommon Latin 
word used to denote the same ailment as it occasion- 
ally appeared in the medieval monasteries.) He 
mentions it as the fashionable modern ailment. We 
are all more or less affected by this insidious disease. 
We are languid and depressed; we lack energy and 
enthusiasm; we are aimless and self-pitying; there is 
no zest for life; we do not know what life is for, its 
meaning, its outcome; we are stuck on a dead center; 
all things are vanity and a weariness of the spirit. 
It is a sort of “‘Oh, well, what’s the use” spirit. ““Noth- 
ing matters much. Might as well do one thing as 
another. Might just as well do nothing at all.” 
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Aimlessness, despair, weariness of soul, accrdia. It 
comes from lack of purpose. It thins the blood and 
poisons all the sap of life and leaves us half alive, good 
for nothing, victims of a loathesome spiritual scurvy. 
Not a pleasant subject to dwell upon, and in fact not 
a subject that need be dwelt upon, for we can all 
recognize the condition both in ourselves and in other 
people. 1 very much doubt if this is the first appear- 
ance of the disease. It comes of over-refinement of 
the mind and under-development of the soul. I fancy 
it was very prevalent in the intellectual circles of 
Greece two thousand years ago. History does re- 
peat itself, and when we hear Bertrand Russell say 
that the only proper attitude in which a well-informed 
man can live today is an attitude of heroic despair, I 
fancy that we could properly shift him back twenty 
centuries and let him speak for, the intelligentsia of 


Fascism in Detroit 
Larry S. Davidow 


@|(CTATORSHIP is a word with which the 
“| American public has become rather familiar 
in the last decade and a half. Fascist dic- 
| tatorship was first presented to the world by 
Benito Mussolini when he made the famous march on 
Rome in October, 1922. Mussolini himself did not 
actually partake in that famous march, but stayed 
safely in another city until he was advised that the 
blackshirts had met with virtually no resistance and 
that Rome was in their possession. 

With the advent of Hitler the public attention 
has been fairly well diverted from the machination of 
Mussolini and his blackshirts. Few people remember 
Mussolini’s contemptuous remark: “Democracy is a 
rotton corpse upon which one should have no hesitancy 
in standing.”’ Neither is it well known in this country 
that Mussolini is also the author of the statement, 
““Italy’s destiny is like a Mussulman’s dream; it lies 
within the shadow of the sword.”’ 

Of the many pressing problems that are engaging 
the attention of the American people, little if no con- 
sideration is being given to the extensive activities 
that Mussolini carries on, not only in Italy, but in 
every country in the world, particularly in those re- 
gions where there are Italians. The American public 
is wholly unfamiliar with the extraordinary degrees 
that Italian Fascists have been resorting to in coun- 
tries other than Italy, in an effort to secure blind sub- 
mission to the dictates of the Italian Fascist state. 

Detroit presents a very illuminating picture of a 
never-ending activity in the United States on the 
part of emissaries of Mussolini to exalt the idea of 
Fascism, its brutality and denunciation of democratic 
methods. Recent events in the automobile city throw 
a great deal of light upon the efforts being put forth 
by the Italian Fascist government to fasten its ten- 
tacles upon those of Italian descent in the United 
States. 

Detroit has been blessed for nearly a year 
with the presence of one Giacomo Ungarelli, Jtalian 
vice-consul. Ungarelli has been in Detroit a com- 
paratively short time, having followed an Italian con- 

sul who evidently was not sufficiently vigilant and 


Christ’s time. It was just that disease that Chia) 
tianity, like a potent spiritual anti-scorbutic, met a] _ 
cured. It can do the same for us, and in the sajjj: 
way. i 
It can reawaken our religious faith, faith ij 
Benign Mystery, however conceived and howey 
apprehended, who answers when we whisper, Gq 
And in finding that faith all things are found besiq 
The spiritual powers and graces we so earnestly des} 
and so properly demand, release from aimlessnejjt 
rescue from the soul’s despair, a sense of the worl 
whileness of life, purpose, energy, zest, hope, a hes 
IF) 
yf 


ready for life’s opportunity and adventure, and 

spirit to match its challenge and its promise—thei 
things are contingent upon the great achieveme}| 2 
They come with faith. It is hard to see how they cif! 
permanently come in any other way. i 


| 
| i 
| 


aggressive in inculcating the ideas of Fascism in 
Italian colony of Detroit. Judging, however, | 
Ungarelli’s efforts this past year, he will never ||} 
accused of lack of zeal or enthusiasm for his goverqif 
ment. | 4 
Most Italians in the United States are vulnerali 
to the direct demands made upon them by emissari 
of Mussolini because they have friends or relatives ||P 
Italy. Their failure to comply with the deman| 
imposed upon them by Mussolini’s representativ 
generally finds repercussions in Italy, where persec} 
tion, discrimination, and even imprisonment maf 
follow. With the contempt that Mussolini has shovwie 
for democratic methods and decent and honorakif 
conduct, and his insistence upon having his way r¥ 
gardless of cost, one can readily appreciate the dilemniy 
in which Italians, whether they be American citizew 
or not, find themselves, with the henchmen of Muss# 
lini making requests for certain conduct calculated Wf 
help the cause of Fascism. 
When Giacomo Ungarelli came to Detroit he fir} 


injected himself into what had been a laudable prall 
tice, namely, the use of Detroit public schools aft 
school hours, for the teaching of Italian to children 
Italians, and others who might be interested in lear 
ing the language. Ungarelli insisted that thes 
classes be utilized for the dissemination of Fascitl 
propaganda—the glorifying of Fascism with its int) 
sinuations against and reflections upon democracy) 
Due to the vigilance of a few Italians, together witil 
the Detroit Labor Conference Against Fascism, th} 
Detroit Board of Education has closed that avenue dl 
Fascist propaganda. | 
For some years there had been organized ail 
Italian society called ‘The Sons of Italy.” This o 
ganization had been non-sectarian, non-political, anil 
non-religious. It sought to weld Italians together int 
a civic group for the purpose of making them bette 
citizens in the community. Giacomo Ungarelli foun} 
this organization a fertile field for activity. When hit 
met with resistance on the part of officials of this o i 
ganization who did not desire to see it become a weape | 


of Fascist propaganda, Ungarelli procured a doze}. 
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,jor more members, furnished them with intoxicating 
,|beverages to instill sufficient courage in them, and 
sent them to call upon the president of the organization 
|to demand his resignation, because of Ungarelli’s de- 
sire that the president be deposed. ‘The president, 
Rev. Vincent Castellucci, a minister of a Methodist 
shurch, a man of peaceful disposition and unwilling 
i,{20 become involved in a row with rowdies under the 
,|nfluence of intoxicating liquor, resigned. 
One of the projects which Vice-Consul Ungarelli 
jas been agitating since his arrival in Detroit is the 
_ prection of what he calls in Italian, “Casa Italia.’ 
This is supposed to be a sort of Italian community 
_jouse where Italians may gather for recreation and 
_pther purposes. However, it is well known among 
-/talians that this community house when finished will 
je headquarters for the dissemination of Fascist 
yropaganda. 

About three months ago, Ungarelli held a meeting 
\t Lombardy Hall in Detroit, to which were invited 
\\bout one hundred men, each of whom was a leader 
jf at least one group or aueamization=aker men, as it 
‘Were. At this meeting, Ungarelli stated that he 
jvanted to have this Casa Italia built; that the Italian 
{ fovernment was pone to guarantee the sum of $5,000, 


‘4m further to say that it would be too bad for anybody 
‘ta that audience who failed to do his share toward 
‘Faising the money. A sample of his persuasive ap- 
‘heal is to be found in this language that he used: “‘It 
i 5 ‘true that heads have been broken in Italy. It may 
. Iso be necessary to break heads here.’ This sort 
@f argument, which is very common in Italy, will per- 
“haps surprise the American public. Certainly it was 
‘“fomewhat audacious for the Italian vice-consul to 
‘Suggest a willingness to use Fascist methods in De- 
Wroit to gain an objective which the Fascist govern- 
aent of Italy desired. 
One of the Italians refused to go out and raise 
faoney for that purpose, and shortly afterwards found 
‘imself a victim of deportation proceedings on the 
@lleged ground that he had come into this country on 
8 temporary visa and failed to return upon the ex- 
‘ration of the time allotted in the visa. It is the 
Sharge of the man who is the subject of this deporta- 
ion proceeding that information was given to Ameri- 
Yan immigration authorities by the Italian vice-con- 
Jal in consummation of the threat that it would be 
Yoo bad for anyone who declined to fall into line with 
Jngarelli’s demands. 
) Not only does Ungarelli busily occupy himself 
rith carrying into effect the demands of the Italian 
Vascist government as it interferes even with the 
aves of Italian people in Detroit, but he also has been 
Jeeking to create a boycott against Italian newspaper 
fjublishers in Detroit who believe in democratic 
fhethods and the American form of government, and 
tho decry Fascism and its methods. 
It so happens that one Vito Albanesi had left 
ltaly in 1932, upon a temporary visa, to visit the 
Inited States for commercial purposes. In Italy he 
jad been in partnership with two brothers, involving 
business that was worth two million lira and doing 
n annual business of two million lira. Shortly after 


| 


Mussolini’s advent to power, this man was arrested 
without cause and held in prison for six months and 
then released. He was later arrested again and held, 
and once more released. His only crime was that he 
was anti-Fascist and that his opposition to Mussolini 
was known in the town where he lived. When this 
man came to this country he did not return to Italy, 
but lived in New York for two years and then came 
to Detroit, where he has been living ever since. This 
man has become a leader in his community, and as such 
became trustee and treasurer of the organization, 
Sons of Italy, which published a monthly periodical. 
The Italian vice-consul, Ungarelli, learned that the 
paper was being published by a newspaper publisher 
who was anti-Fascist. Accordingly, he summoned 
Vito Albanesi to his office and demanded that he dis- 
continue having the magazine published at that 
printing house. Albanesi asked why.  Ungarelli 
replied that it was because the owner of this concern 
was anti-Fascist. Albanesi stated that by having 
the paper published at this printing house they were 
saving $40 on each issue. Ungarelli retorted that he 
would make up the difference, but that he insisted 
upon the discontinuance of relations with this printing 
house. Albanesi declined, with the result that Un- 
garelli threatened that he would regret his refusal to 
follow Ungarelli’s direction. 

Shortly after that Albanesi was arrested for de- 
portation. It is Albanesi’s charge that the immigra- 
tion authorities were given information by the Italian 
vice-consul so that, if deportation proceedings are 
successful, Albanesi will be sent to Italy, where he 
will be left to the tender mercies of the Fascist regime. 
He will be lucky, indeed, if he meets only with incar- 
ceration on one of the penal islands. 

Another one of the activities of Ungarelli has 
been to go to Italian business men and insist that they 
discontinue advertising with Italian newspapers which 
are anti-Fascist. The Italian business men import 
Italian goods of all kinds from Italy to satisfy the 
demands of the Italian people of Detroit. They are 
threatened by Ungarelli that pressure will be exerted 
that will make it impossible for them to receive further 
goods from Italy unless they yield to Ungarelli’s 
demands to boycott anti-Fascist newspapers. 

Recently one of the publishers in Detroit went 
to the prosecutor’s office to complain about this boy- 
cott. Unfortunately, the Italian publication was 
without remedy, because no action for damages can 
be taken against the Italian vice-consul, due to his 
diplomatic immunity. 

Efforts are being made to persuade the President 
of the United States to ask for a recall of Ungarelli 
because of his interference with the lives of Italians 
in Detroit, and particularly his carrying on of Fascist 
propaganda and thereby decrying the American form 
of government and democratic methods. Whether 
these efforts will succeed will depend in a large measure 
upon what interest the public will show. It is hoped 
by the lovers of freedom and democracy in Detroit 
that national interest will be developed, and that this 
interest will manifest itself in requests addressed to 
the President, that Ungarelli will be recalled and that 
his opportunity for carrying on Fascist propaganda 
will be prohibited in the United States. 
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THE WORM DOES TURN 


ERHAPS the most encouraging sign of these times 
P is the struggle now going on in California. 
Whether Sinclair wins or loses, we believe that 
he has already mustered enough strength to show the 
parties that the common people will not submit for- 
ever to being plundered. The average voter is be- 
ginning to see that the object of the major parties as 
now operated is not public service but public plunder, 
and that the parties at present are simply self-per- 
petuating organizations of job-holders or job-seekers 
supported by business men, bankers and the forces of 
vice in return for government favors and protection. 
He is tired of choosing between parties organized 
mainly on this basis, and he is beginning to assert 
the duty of government to serve the common people 
instead of private interests. 

That is the great issue in this nation, most sharply 
defined in California, but developing everywhere else 
as well. Party- leaders everywhere are finding them- 
selves faced with growing groups of citizens who de- 
mand that government shall be administered as a 
public trust instead of for private interests, and that 
patronage be eliminated as a political factor. Locally 
we have the growing non-partisan city-manager 
movement, and throughout the nation the people are 
forcing the choice of better and socially wiser candi- 
dates for state and national office. We do not see 
how the President can much longer keep such a man 
as James Farley as patronage dispenser, for he has 
become to us a symbol of political dishonesty. He 


makes us suspect that the New Deal is like the er E j 
deal, dealt from the same old marked deck by tie 
same old unscrupulous dealer. We are thorough}; 
sick of all that, and therefore we turn toward Cal 
fornia, where the seizure of a major party by the conjj9 
mon people seems to offer us the only workable alte 
native. | 
In California the Epic campaign seems to | 
just that, the seizure of a major party by the comms mE 
people, and forcing it to become the instrument ff) 
making government serve the common good. That) 
was the Democratic Party is not important. It mij 
even be said that the issue is rather religious than i 
litical, for it demands that the voters choose whet 
the resources of a nation shall be reserved for tl 
selfish enjoyment of the few or shall be used to enak 
every man to be self-supporting and self-respectirg 
The eyes of the nation are upon California, for 
realize that the voters of that state may even now 
deciding for all of us whether brotherhood in t | 
country shall come through the peaceful processes | 
toil and the ballot box or through bloody revolution 
Robert T. Weston. |) 


. 
it 
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* * 


EPISCOPALIANS POINT THE WAY | f 


HE recently announced action by Trinity ant 
Emmanuel Churches in Boston furnishes |} 
stimulating example which should be takaiif: 

strongly to heart by certain churches of other di 

nominations, notably our own. While these two Ep 

copal churches have not effected a complete merg} 
such as occurred in our denomination a few years asl 
between the First Church in Boston and Dr. Hale 

South Congregational Society, it is, however, safe 

assume that they have at least sensed the futility « 

duplicative effort in certain important common af 

tivities. I} 

It is a matter of some concern to certain Uni} 
tarians that Boston should be so heavily endowed 
with Unitarian pulpits, resulting in unwarranted ove} 
lapping cost, and unnecessary distribution of t 
faithful few who still inhabit a place of worship ‘i 
Sunday morning. No sane practical reasoning cell} 
justify the continued aloof existence of Arlingtobl 
Street Church and the nearby First Church in Bost 
on the one hand, or the Church of the Disciples an Hi 
the similarly proximate Second Church on the othe} i } 
King’s Chapel may perhaps be exempted from this siti li 
ation by reason of its relatively high-church ritual a | | 
the fact that it still serves a suburban constituency) 
whose members apparently would rather migrate oli!) 
Sunday to this historic edifice than patronize t i 
spiritual mead dispensed in their own local parishes} 
What is true of Boston is true also of other “centers 
of liberalism, such as Hingham, Massachusetts 
which although a town of less than seven thousan 
inhabitants, continues to attempt to support thre 
Unitarian churches! 

Our more celebrational brethren have pointed 
way for the elimination of redundancy of effort whith 
is worthy of serious consideration. Let us not fee 
so bound by traditional prejudices that we allow ri t 
diculous situations to continue, justified only by ow 
un-Unitarian unwillingness to yield. Let us rathe | 


il 
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emulate, at least in part as the Episcopalians have 
‘done, the successful merger of two of our own churches, 
‘referred to above, which has happily resulted in one 
{stronger church, and in a marked strengthening of 
‘\the common ties of tradition. 
it Charles S. Bolster. 


* * 


IME brings strange reversals. Readers of history 

and political workers of forty years or more are 
confronted by a strange situation. They re- 
{member that for centuries Europe was striving after 
4reedom of thought, of speech, and action in the choice 
of the personnel of governments. They recall such 
jaames as Erasmus, Kosciusko, Garibaldi, Hampden, 
Robert Browne, John Henry, Colenso, Roger Williams, 
jund Garrison, and these were the heroes whom they 
‘jvere delighted to follow. They alsoremember elections 
where the issues were the church free from state con- 
‘rol, schools free from clerical interference, and for 
“roting free from the surveillance of magnates or 


Slowly but surely they saw the blessings of lib- 
yrty expanding, and every victory gained was but an 
).dvance towards the era of free men and women. 

Now, in almost dazed mien, such men and women 
‘tind themselves confronting an entirely different 
auituation. Peoples are decrying freedom, throwing 
‘side thoughts of personal responsibility, and agreeing 
dyithout protest to dictation and bondage. General 


Perhaps I do not exaggerate when I say that of 
what we call liberty in its full human meaning—freedom 
of thought, speech, action and self-expression—there is 
less today in Europe than there has been during the last 
| 2,000 years. 
6‘he dwellers in the United States cannot throw any 
fitones across the water. It is only too true that the 
flesire for freedom and its consequent responsibility is 
dt present in a very parlous state. Where once the 
ayes brightened at the thought of personal achieve- 
jpient and influence, now there is a dull turning to the 
jyowers that be to provide things desired. 

' When we turn from Mazzini to Mussolini we 
salize the changed world thought. Quite naturally 
s long as this type of thinking continues, the forces 
rhich stress individuality are fighting with their 
jlacks to the wall, and included in such forces are the 
“beral churches, and to superficial judgment the 
ays of such churches are numbered. 

! Let us, however, repeat again, time brings strange 
eversals. What is, is not always to be. Fashions 
siome and go, movements wax and wane, tides ebb 
ind flow. Fre long the surrender of the individual 
) vill cease, and he will again assert his divine preroga- 
‘ive. After the Dark Ages came the Renaissance, and 
ire long the chains will chafe and our dark age will 
Hield before a renewed search for independence. ‘The 
‘rst person ‘I’ will be of greater importance than an 
einpersonal ‘““They.”’ Then again the day of the Free 
“ithurches will dawn. 

i This is no time for repining, desponding or re- 
Jreat, it is one for brave endurance, and faithful toil. 
‘the true are truest in days of difficulty, brave souls 


q 
W- 


can carry on through direst dangers or discouragement, 
and emerge all the stronger because of their courage- 
ous persistence. 

Henry IV’s cutting rebuke of Crillon still speaks: 
“Hang yourself, brave Crillon. We fought at Arques 
and you were not there.” 

Let it not be said of our churches by those who 
ae been staunch—“We fought, but you were not 
there.”’ 


Miles Hanson. 
* * 


LIFE 


HAT an amazing illustration there is in this 

W word of our habit of tacking the same label 

on a great number of different things, and 

thereby making it impossible to think clearly about 

any of them! Is the word “‘life’”’ the prime illustration 

of what Count Korzybski calls the multi-ordinality of 
some words? One sees its many uses everywhere. 

“The way to ‘know life’ is the way of night clubs 
for many a human being,” or, 

“Go forth to life, O child of earth! 

Still mindful of thy heavenly birth.” 

or, again, 

“Life is what is to be promoted’’—by whom or 
what? or, 

“Thou art, O God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see.”’ 

or, 

“Life—it is the being cruel and pitiless toward all 
in us that is weak and old.” 

or, still another, 

Every modern laboratory must have ‘“‘one or more 
aquaria—for the observation of aquatic life.” 

And so on and on, seemingly without end. Year 
in, year out, my tasks are such as to house me in a 
great structure on the campus of the University of 
California, the name of which, deep cut in its front 
wall, is The Life Science Building. Latterly these tasks 
have led me to inquire, with much interest and some 
anxiety, whether what I do during six days of the 
week about the problem of life has much if anything in 
common with that same (in name) problem as I hear 
and sing about at church on the seventh day. 

And in no small measure does my anxiety come 
from the circumstance that among the neglected 
hymns of the Sunday service, some of those most 
cherished were the original singing of the poet, Fred- 
erick Lucian Hosmer. And so great a place had Hos- 
mer, the man, in the respect and affection of all who 
knew him personally that none could doubt for a 
moment the existence of some noble reality behind 
his words when he sang, 


One life together we confess 
One all-indwelliug Word, 
One holy call to righteousness 
Within the silence heard. 


So I wonder very seriously whether discovery of 
the common ground of the diverse, often crassly con- 
tradictory, meanings given the word, Life, may not be 
a major factor in the hoped for unification of natural 
science, philosophy, ethics and religion. Who knows 


the answer? 
William E.. Ritter. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PERSUADING THE MIND OF TODAY 


Preaching and the Mind of Today. 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Round 
Table Press. 227 pp. $2.00. 

This is the kind of book by which one is 
thrilled. Almost every paragraph stirs a 
desire to rush to one’s fr'encs to share the 
precious things here found. The style of 
the book is a bit lumbering, but its con- 
tents more than compensate for that de- 
fect. Even the very obvious Christology, 
which we do not all share with the author, 
does not detract from the truth and im- 
portance of what is written. 

Ministers of liberal religion should be 
particularly urged to look into this volume. 
We need an antidote to the intellectualism 
and aloofness of our preaching. No group 
should be in so good a position to preach 
with authority, originality, and unbounded 
sympathy as we. Yet we have made our 
freedom the ground for Pharisaism and 
smugness. 

It is tempting to indulge in quotation. 
In the author’s apology for his book these 
sentences are found: ‘‘A church with no 
clear sense of its own mission, which has 
not like St. Paul been ‘laid hold on’ by a 
divine mandate whose full realization is 
always beyond its power but toward the 
attainment of which it presses on and 
reaches out, is not likely to lay hold 
creatively of any situation. It will spend 
its force upon itself or else, since it is un- 
certain of the great ends, be going off hot- 
foot on crusades and drives for minor offen- 
sives entirely worthy and pathetically in- 
adequate.” 

In the chapter on the Strange Vocation 
of Preaching we find these gems: “‘. 
preaching remains the lonely adventure of 
the preacher into the unseen. He is al- 
ways asking for a map, and no map can 
quite assure him of reaching the goal. His 
true guide-posts are in his own mind and 
spirit. . . . It (preaching) seeks to fill the 
void of human loneliness ‘with the sound 
of solitary voices’ proclaiming the unseen 
and eternal, to lighten the darkness with 
the uncreated light.” ‘What can be 
taught about preaching as an art never 
reaches its mystic sources.” ‘Its sense of 
being charged with a commission for 
those supreme interests of the soul by 
which men live, and for want of which they 
die, is—or should be—the unescapable and 
awesome burden of all preaching, and that 
burden is not easily borne.”” Mr. Atkins 
rightly disparages the greatly specialized 
emphasis on the formal art of preaching 
which is found in much American theo- 
logical education. It were better to fill 
the mind of the budding preacher with the 
materials of understanding and then let 
him preach “‘by the light of nature.’ 

In speaking directly of preaching as 


affected by current mental trends it is 
pointed out that sermons seldom go over 
the heads of a congregation, but very often 
to one side of them, because the minister 
follows his own interests, either not caring 
or not understanding what is in the minds 
of his listeners. The fundamental per- 
plexities of preaching today are three: 
i . lack of an authoritative message 
for those preachers who share the modern 
mind, and the lack of an inwardly assured 
message for those who do not... . the 
gradually diminishing number of men and 
women who hear gladly the great key 
words of the evangelical faith and can, 
through some inner grace and faculty of 
their own, transform them into a reality 
and power of religious living ... . the 
lack of unity in the mind, temper, outlook 
of any congregation.” In spite of this 
the times are on the side of the preacher. 
Because minds are less sure and emotions 
more disturbed the opportunity is here for 
preaching to walk in and take possession of 
the “empty throne-rooms”’ of personality. 

“Whatever portion of this gift to touch 
life directly and creatively a preacher 
possesses must be (a) fed by observation; 
(b) kept warmly alive by sympathetic 
human contacts; (c) given form and con- 
tent through brooding BSED) and be 
vitalized by his own experience.” ‘“‘. . 
he will do best in the long run to do ie 
basal thinking for himself before he hunts 
for authorities and quotations.” One of 
the prime curses of liberal preaching has 
been that it was not with authority, but by 
the book. Mr. Atkins justifiably empha- 
sizes the point that effective preaching 
must be born out of the reality of ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps the one word that more than 
any other describes the author’s conception 
of preaching is “‘creative.’’ Preaching is 
not merely instructional, not merely 
challenging, not merely consoling, but a 
combination of all of these. It has an end 
in view, it has materials to work with 
which it must shape, and yet it must not 
ask more of those materials than they can 
bear. All ministers of liberal churches, 
no matter by what labels they may wish to 
designate the particular havens of their 
minds, no matter how much their havens 
may differ from that of Mr. Atkins, may 
with profit endeavor to reproduce the em- 
bellishments which shine out of the au- 
thor’s mind in the book here reviewed. 

Payson Miller. 


* * 


LIBERTY REVIVING 


Liberty at the Cross-Roads. Three 
Addresses. By G. Coverdale Sharpe. Lon- 
don: The Lindsey Press. 22 pp. 4d. 


The consistently high level of work which 
the Lindsey (Unitarian) Press is doing 


should be cause for pride among all Uni}! 
tarians. The physical attractiveness «}- 
its pamphlets coupled with the lively, epi) 
grammatic, though dignified, style and thi 
solid intellectual substance of their conten 3 

makes this work worthy of very widif 
appeal in this country. 

Mr. Sharpe has, for example, within t It 
compass of twenty-two pages brought tif’ 
light in a masterly, richly suggestive wal 
all of the main problems that are boun) 
up with liberty as it is practiced in lik I 
eralism. One feels at times that here } 

a wisdom and a succinctness that is worthy 
of one of England’s sanest defenders «jf, 
liberty, Lord Halifax. Indeed, the grou ' fi 
ideas of this pamphlet could almost Ie Ny 
summed up in two famous epigrams frox t 
Lord Halifax: ‘Though the laziness of ||, 
slavish subjection hath its Charms for th | 
more gross and earthly part of Mankinqjj.. 
yet to men made of a better sort of Cla 

all that the world can give without Liki» 
erty hath no taste,” and “‘When peop} 
contend for their liberty, they seldom ge, 
anything by their Victory but new Mas 
ters.’ 

With presuppositions such as these 
Mr. Sharpe deals cogently and definitivell 
with the problems of liberty and reverencd 
liberty and conviction, liberty and rd 
straint; being a deeply religious liberal i 
is concerned for fear that such allies 4 
liberty, reverence, conviction, and ré : 
straint “‘may eventually fall out,’ and od 

| 


= 


finishes his book saying that these fou} 
indispensables would be bound much close 
together if every Unitarian church in thi 
fellowship could persuade its members tiff 
read this pamphlet. ; 
James Luther Adams. \\t" 
*x Ox 


A LIFEVOF JESUS 


The Story of Jesus. By Basil Mathewaiim 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 224 pill 
$1.50. ht 

The author has given us a very simpl}ifix| 
and beautifully written story, tracing thi} (; 
life of Jesus chronologically from begirtifiiy 
ning to end in a charming narrative styldifin 
He makes the manhood of the Masteliii 
vivid and real. Of particular value is th Mw 
background of the story which pictures s i hi 
ably the civilization into which Jesus waillit) 
born, and which relates his thought an Ke 
work to the traditions and the commontifaj 
place experiences of his day. It is th Hit 
author’s interpretation that Jesus, aftenm 
his baptism, was very conscious of hil he 
Messiahship, and yet a slight converse ht 
tism theologically and Christologically it! My 
no way detracts from the reality of thi}, 
human personality or from the plain les{iy 
sons that the life of Jesus bears for u is 
today. Wie 

The book is vitally interesting and eas 
to read. It is good for either individua a 
or group study, and, though writtes ! s 
primarily for young people, has an appeal i 
for all ages. 


v4 


Dana McLean Greeley. 
} 
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RELIGION OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


|To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am renewing my subscription because 
The Christian Register quite steadfastly up- 
jholds the Religion of Social Justice. 

) Eleanore Cushing-Lippitt. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
* * 
A REQUEST GRANTED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Register of October 18 seems to me 
{0 be one of the best issues of recent years in 
jul around value. If I could have some 
i xtra copies of this issue, I could distribute 
hese to great advantage and perhaps get 
‘ome new subscribers. 


Milion BE. Mucer. 
|) Ridgewood, N. J. 
* * 


|}REFERENDUM ON THE LEAGUE 


70 the Editor of The Christian Register: 
.. Undoubtedly the most potent single 
itep that can be taken in this country 
.joward war prevention and removal of the 
,hronic threat of war is the entry of the 
iJnited States into membership in the 
jieague of Nations. But some say that 
ithe people of this country are not ready 
br League membership.” 
) What can be meant by such a statement? 
) don’t know. Let’s find out what the 
_foters want. Let us stop telling each 
ther how the voters of the United States 
‘Yyand on this vital issue. Let us ask the 
-foters to speak for themselves! 
_Under the Public Policy Act (Chap. 53, 
#lass. Gen. Laws, Secs. 19-22) Massa- 
fausetts citizens can find out. Indeed, in 
$932 they did find that in eleven towns 
'jad cities, close to Boston, sixty-three per- 
pnt of the voters wanted our country in 
he League. 
- On November 6, 407,000 Massachusetts 
Moters will have the opportunity to state 
»rmally whether or not they want their 
fpuntry to have a seat at the conference 
ible of the world. The same question on 
ithich the 1932 vote was taken will appear 
n the ballot in thirty-six representative 
istricts comprising 115 towns and cities 
tid twenty-three percent of all Massa- 
1usetts voters. Educational work is under 
Hay in all these districts: meetings, news- 
fiper publicity and literature distributed 
+) the homes, undertaking to get reliable 
Siformation on the League to all voters. 
Wor while the 1934 referendum will reach 
‘hly twenty-three percent of Massa- 
\4iusetts voters, and no other state has a 
‘Ww which makes the same procedure pos- 
‘Yole, this much is certain: we are bound 
@® conclude that the other voters in Mas- 
ajchusetts would vote approximately as 
f i those in these districts, for the selected 
‘#eas are carefully chosen to give a cross- 
iction view. 
| 


', 


Letters to the Editor 


The significance of the vote in Massa- 
chusetts can be seen. It will be used na- 
tionally as an index to American senti- 
ment on League membership. An affirma- 
tive majority will put us in a strong 
position to accelerate our entry into mem- 


bership in the League of Nations, possibly 
in time to avert another tragic international 
blunder. 

All who live in Massachusetts can help 
by learning which towns will vote on the 
question, then by soliciting “‘Yes’’ votes 
by personal call, telephone, post card, 
chain letter, or other means. We must 
cooperate or fight. 

Ralph A. McGilvra. 

3 Joy Street, Boston. 


Reports of Autumn Conferences 


IOWA UNITARIANS MEET IN 
CONFERENCE AT DAVENPORT 


The fifty-seventh annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association was held 
in the Unitarian church in Davenport, 
Iowa, beginning Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 15, and continuing through Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Seventy-five persons 
from outside Davenport registered as visi- 
tors. The most important matter of busi- 
ness before the conference was the granting 
of autonomy to the young people for the 
control of the annual summer institution as 
soon as their organization, under the title 
of the lJowa-Nebraska Federation of 
Young People, may complete its incor- 
poration. The members of the conference 
received the petition for such autonomy 
gladly and the petition was granted with- 
out opposition. 

Officers elected were: R. K. Beatty of 
Davenport, president; Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, vice-president; G. W. 
Berryhill of Keokuk, Iowa, and Mrs. 
Clara Switzer of lowa City, Iowa, trustees 
for three years; Miss Edith E. Murphy of 
Davenport, trustee for one year as repre- 
sentative of the young people’s group. 

The eleventh annual session under the 
auspices of the Arthur M. Judy fund had 
for its speaker Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah (Uni- 
tarian), St. Louis, Mo., whose paper was 
entitled, ““The Contribution of Psychology 
to the Study of Religion.” 

George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, ad- 
dressed the conference Tuesday morning 
on the subject: ‘“‘Denominational Prob- 
lems and Opportunities.’ In his speech, 
after speaking somewhat of the problems 
confronting the church as a whole and the 
American Unitarian Association, he em- 
phasized the necessity of leadership in 
meeting the opportunities of these times. 
Mr. Davis also spoke Tuesday noon at the 
luncheon meeting of the Laymen’s League 
on the necessity of the use of business 
methods in the administration of a church. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian Women, was 
also present. She was the speaker at the 
large meeting of women Tuesday noon at 
the Outing Club, where she very happily 
held the attention of her audience with 
her gracious presentation of the necessity 


for liberal religion in these peculiar times. 

Following the dinner arranged by a com- 
mittee of ladies of Davenport Tuesday 
evening, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of the 
Universalist church at Peoria, Il., spoke 
on “The Voice of Liberalism in Times Like 
These.”” His emphasis lay on the funda- 
mental liberal viewpoint of the value of 
the human personality, and of making re- 
ligion a horizontal force in social affairs 
rather than a vertical method of escaping 
them. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, ad- 
dressed a large audience Wednesday 
morning, speaking on the subject, “What 
Are the German Churchmen Seeking?” 
His talk was followed by a variety of ques- 
tions indicating the interest of his hearers 
in the subject that he presented. 

Other speakers were O. E. Klingaman 
of Davenport, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Uni- 
versalist minister in Waterloo, Iowa, and 
Rev. Melvin L. Welke, minister of the 
People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The ministers met on Tuesday at lunch- 
eon for a discussion led by Rev. James 8. 
Dahir, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Sioux City, Iowa, on the subject, 
“The Function of the Liberal Church in 
the Modern Community.” Mr. Dahir 
presented his thesis in such a way that the 
group remained in session for nearly two 
hours in discussion of the subject. 

The latter part of Tuesday afternoon 
was spent by the delegates in an automo- 
bile tour of Davenport arranged by Frank 
B. Yetter, president of the local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. 

Jane V. Hayes. 
x * 


NORTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


The North Middlesex Conference held 
its one hundred thirty-seventh annual 
meeting Sunday, October 14, at the West- 
ford, Mass., First Parish, in a Joint session 
with the North Middlesex Young People’s 
Religious Union. The afternoon opened 
with a devotional service conducted by 
Rev. Frederic W. Smith, minister of the 
First Religious Society (Unitarian) of 
Carlisle, Mass. 

At the business meeting which followed, 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., was 
elected president emeritus; Roscoe KE. 
Turner of Tyngsboro, Mass., president; 
Frederic A. Tuttle of Lowell, and Miss A. 
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M. Drew of Westford, vice-presidents; 
Miss Caroline Wright of Chelmsford, 
Mass., secretary; Joseph A. Harwood of 
Littleton, Mass., treasurer; and Rev. 
Everett S. Treworgy, minister of the First 
Parish, Ashby, Mass., chairman of the 
program committee. 

The first address of the afternoon was 
by Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, minister 
of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Society, Lexington, Mass., who spoke 
graphically of his personal experiences and 
impressions while a delegate during the 
summer to the world conference of re- 
ligious liberals in Denmark. 

Rev. Harold J. Chance, New England 
secretary of the Society of Friends, gave 
an interesting talk on the work of the so- 
ciety, touching briefly upon the history 
and theology of the group in order to make 
clear its present position and work through- 
out most of the countries of the world. 
He stated that the Quakers do not consider 
that Christianity is the way of harmless 
respectability but that progress comes 
through action and experiment. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Rev. C. M. McConnell of Boston Univer- 
sity and Newton Theological School, who 
spoke upon ‘‘New Pioneers.” His direct- 
ness of attack was softened by humor of 
presentation and example, but his appeal 
was intensely interesting both to young 
and old. He spoke of the frontiers that 
lie at our own front doors, and defined 
pioneers as those who dare to leave certain 
things behind and “‘travel lightly into the 
future.” From our present “‘era of traffic 
policemen’”’ he stated we must move into 
a more cooperative life. 

Caroline Wright. 


* * 


JOINT LIBERAL CONFERENCE 
HELD AT DETROIT CHURCH 


The third joint session of the Michigan 
Unitarian Conference and the Michigan 
Universalist Convention was held Oc- 
tober 7-8, in the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Detroit, Mich., 
which, only a week before, had celebrated 
the completion of the merger between the 
Unitarian and Universalist societies of that 
city. 

The conference opened Sunday evening 
with a young people’s service in the form 
of a jury-panel discussion in charge of the 
Detroit Arista Club, the subject being 
“Youth Looks at Life and Religion.” 

Dr. Augustus P. Rececord was the con- 
ference preacher. Taking as his theme 
“Religious Liberalism at the Cross-Roads,”’ 
he said that today liberal Christianity is 
suffering from the world-wide reaction 
against democratic principles and ideals. 
Although it is experiencing one of the 
most critical periods in its history, many 
religious liberals are either unaware of 
that fact or indifferent to the fate of their 
church. Unless our churches gird them- 
selves to meet this challenge they will be 


left on one side by the onward moving 
forces of Christendom, and become as 
though they had never been. If, however, 
we can demonstrate that while we have 
repudiated creeds we are loyal to the truth, 
that while we are indifferent to forms we 
are devoted to religious worship, and that 
while we are resentful of dictatorship in 
matters of faith and conduct we are de- 
termined to seek the truth and do the right 
at whatever cost, we need have no fear for 
the future of our liberal churches or for the 
faith which they represent. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz and George G. Davis, 
executive secretaries respectively of the 
Universalist General Convention and the 
American Unitarian Association, were 
guests of the conference and contributed 
much to its success. Mr. Davis stressed 
the fact that the freedom which our fathers 
won for themselves and which we must 
preserve is not merely the absence of re- 
straint, but freedom to think and act 
while recognizing our responsibility for 
the results of our thought and action. 
Dr. Etz occupied the pulpit of the Detroit 
church Sunday morning. He declared 
that we are witnessing the exemplification 
of the law that men and nations reap what 
they sow. The problems of society are 
fundamentally spiritual, and for them the 
only solution is that gospel of human 
brotherhood for which our liberal churches 
stand. On Monday afternoon he gave an 
interesting account of his visit to Japan 
and the opportunity for missionary en- 
deavor it affords, and in the evening he 
spoke of the Copenhagen Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals and the world-wide extent 
of our liberal faith. 

Other speakers during the day were 
Rev. James W. Hailwood, minister of the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Universalist church, 
who spoke upon ‘‘The Standard of Uni- 
versalism”; Rev. T. Milton Murray, 
minister of the Universalist church, Con- 
cord, Mich., who spoke on ‘‘Chureh Work 
in Rural Areas”; Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, who spoke of the influence 
of the motion-picture upon our youth; and 
Rev. Harold P. Marley, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Ann Arbor, Mich., who 
spoke of “‘Religion in the Southland.” 

A joint conference on religious education 
was conducted by Miss Frances Wood, 
director of religious education in the De- 
troit church. Miss Wood said that with 
the experience-centered approach to re- 
ligious education the work of the church 
has become more challenging than 
ever before. The question is, ““What will 
best meet the vital interests and concerns 
of our children?” ‘How can we so inte- 
grate these interests and enthusiasms with 
the life of the church that its future is 
assured? We need for tomorrow a group 
of loyal and efficient church members, 
and the nucleus of that group is to be found 
in the church schools of today. Never was 
there greater need for intelligent leader- 


annual banquet, at which Dr. D. Howa 
presided, and Dr. Etz and Dr. L. D. Cas¢| 


Liberty, Mich., were the speakers. 1! 
The officers elected were, for the Un} 
versalists, Mr. Hailwood, president, M} 
Murray, vice-president, E. M. Raynals) 
secretary, and A. W. Birdsall, treasured} 
and, forthe Unitarians, Mr. Cole, presiden 
Rev. Walter S. Ryder, minister of th 
First Unitarian Church, Flint, Mich., vice} 
president, and Mr. Marley, secretar i 
treasurer. The committee appointed o 
year ago to formulate a plan for th} 
merging of the Unitarian Conference a 
the Universalist Convention made a pre 
liminary report and was given more tim 
in which to complete its work. 
Augustus P. Reccord. }j} 
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WORCESTER CONFERENCE Wy 


ENDORSES FREE CHURCI 


The regular autumn meeting of t 
Worcester Conference was held with thi 
Unitarian church in Worcester, Mass 
October 18. A unique feature of the ope 
ing devotional service was that it was co 
ducted by three of the five former boys a 
the First Unitarian Society of Clinton 
Mass., who have entered the ministr# 
during Dr. James C. Duncan’s pastorati 
there: Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, minister | 
the Congregational Society (Unitarian§ 
Grafton, Mass., Rev. Robert S. Steve 
minister of the First Unitarian Societ 
Hudson, Mass., and Rev. Bradford ff 
Gale, minister of the Unitarian Congré 
gational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

The forenoon session was given to D 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri) 
can Unitarian Association and of the Fre 
Church Fellowship. Speaking on the su | 
ject, ‘“Our Three Opportunities,” he told 
of the aid we are giving to our sistelj] 
churches in need, and of the coordinatioy); 
of the religious liberals of the country ii) 


| 
| 


the Free Church Fellowship illustrated by)) 


the cooperation of the Unitarians and) 
Universalists. He then dwelt on the sigi|| 
nificance of the International Associatiol} 
of Religious Liberals which brings togethe 

all the religious liberals of the world. 


After Dr. Cornish’s address it was voted) 


that it is the sentiment of the Worceste 
Conference that all churches in the con 
ference apply for membership in the Fre 
Church Fellowship. } 


The afternoon session was given over t#| 


a consideration of the content of religioud | 
liberalism in a series of addresses by Di i 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the Fi iat 
Parish, Milton, Mass., Rev. J. Raymonq | 
Cope, minister of the Unitarian church}) 


Roslindale, Mass., and Rev. Frank © i 


Holmes, minister of the First Congreg 1} 


tional Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


$7 
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ship, and never a more insistent deman f 
for consecrated and enthusiastic teaching 


The conference came to an end with t | } 
Fletcher of the Detroit University Schoe t 


minister of the Universalist church, Eas\fj 


th 
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| “There is nothing disreputable,” said 
\ Dr. Pomeroy, “‘in free minds sharing their 
"convictions. Freedom without fellowship 
‘leads to a riot of irresponsibility. Our 
boasted freedom must now be matched 
with fellowship if our freedom is not to 
perish.” 

Mr. Cope spoke of the importance of 
‘the doctrine of ‘‘Grace,’”’ and Mr. Holmes 
‘followed with some practical suggestions 
‘hreiterating what the previous speakers 
‘Vhad said about the importance of group 
“thinking and the necessity of our uniting 
with others. Our churches must be con- 
“Vservers of the sacred in life. To cultivate 
‘4\the religious life more adequately we should 
attend church regularly. Faith in God is 
Withe source of social power. 

Other members of the study group 
“present and called upon to speak were Rev. 
James Luther Adams, minister of the Uni- 
‘4 tarian Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
Dr. Andrew Banning of Cambridge, Mass.; 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
4 Worcester church; Mr. Steven; Rev. Ed- 


U 


ward W. McGlenen, minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), West- 
‘boro, Mass.; and J. Gardner Lincoln of 
1g Ware, Mass. 

An interesting feature of the conference 
‘was the distribution of “‘A Message to the 
\Unitarians of the Worcester Conference,” 
)developed from addresses by Rev. Earl C. 
mDavis of Petersham, Mass., and 1Dye 
wSavage at the meeting in Fitchburg, 
agMass., last April, on ““The Next Step for 
gyUnitarian Churches.’ The pith of the 
sepmessage is that “the churches of today are 
Jicalled upon—as never before—to help 
‘preserve that ideal of the ages and thus 
enable us to purify our desires, deepen our 
sympathies, clear our vision, and make us 
glad and willing workers for the brother- 
»ehood of man.” It suggests as a motto of 
4our church life: 

1 “Everybody belonging, everybody at- 
‘tending, everybody contributing, every- 
hbody serving—with gladness, that the 
“glory of God may stand revealed by the 
brotherhood of man.” 


James C. Duncan, 
* * 


FIRST HUMANIST ASSEMBLY 


The first national gathering of religious 
‘ahumanists was held under the name of 
‘The First Humanist Assembly,”’ October 
(110-11, under the auspices of the First 
viHumanist Society of New York. 

4 The Assembly was called ‘“‘in order that 
(those who are interested in the growing 


‘tor humanism in religion, may foregather 
| and discuss the message and methods of 
‘shumanism and derive mutual aid there- 
Miby.” 

1] The first session of the Assembly opened 
‘with a discussion on ‘The Next Steps 
o|Before Humanists,” led by Rev. Raymond 
1B. Bragg, secretary of the Western Uni- 
‘-arian Conference. The Wednesday eve- 


3 ning session included an address by Joseph 


Walker of Boston, Mass., author of ‘‘Hu- 
manism as a Way of Life,” on ““A Layman’s 
View of Humanism,” and an address by 
Dr. John Herman Randall, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on ‘‘The Task Before Humanists.” 
On Thursday afternoon a discussion on 
“The Social Objectives of Humanism” 
was opened by Dr. Oliver L. Reiser, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and by Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia University. A lively debate 
followed as to how radical the social ob- 
jectives of humanism should be, which re- 
sulted in the election of a committee to 
formulate the objectives of humanism, in 
conjunction with those who prepared the 
Humanist Manifesto of May, 1933. The 
committee consists of the following: Rev. 
Edwin T. Beuhrer, Rey. George Grover 
Mills, Dr. Oliver L. Reiser, Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter, Mrs. Eva Ingersoll Wake- 
field, Rev. Dale DeWitt. 

At the evening session October 11 there 
were three addresses—one by Rabbi Jacob 
J. Weinstein, on ‘‘Religion in a Recon- 
structed Society,” one by Rev. M. McKarl 
Nielson, on ‘‘A World View,” and one by 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter, founder and 
leader of the First Humanist Society of 
New York, on “Constructive Humanism.” 

Representatives were present not only 
from independent humanist societies but 
from Unitarian, Universalist, and Congre- 
gational churches and from the Ethical 
Societies. 

The total result of the assembly might 
be summed up by saying that a strong sen- 
timent was noticeable in favor of the early 
definition of humanism’s world view and 
social objectives. 


* * * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH TO SPEAK 


The Evening Alliance group of Unitarian 
women will meet in the parish hall of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
on November 8. A business meeting will 
bes heldwateiv.l5  pstmn eDrarAlbertee: 
Dieffenbach, editor of ‘‘Religion Today” 
in The Boston Transcript will speak at 7.45 
p. m., on ‘Facing the Future.”’ The public 
is invited to attend. 


eee 


PULPIT EXCHANGE 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Memphis, 
Tenn., would like to have a month’s ex- 
change of pulpits with some minister in 
Boston, Mass., or vicinity during January 
or February. Mr. Petrie believes both 
men would benefit; the Southerner particu- 
larly by the contact with the thought and 
fellowship of the church about Boston; the 
New Englander by a first-hand contact 
with the church in the mission field of the 
South—in addition to a pleasant change 
of climate. The Memphis parsonage is 
next to the church and is heated by an ex- 
cellent hot-water system which needs very 
little attention in the mild winters of the 
South. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
NAMED LOYALTY MONTHS 
IN UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


Rallying behind the slogan “‘Do some- 
thing more for your church than you have 
ever done,” Unitarian churches in all parts 
of the country are entering this month 
upon a two-months trial of a “‘Loyalty 
Project” recently adopted by the South 
Middlesex Conference, the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference, and the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union. The enterprise had its incep- 
tion at the First Church, Watertown, Mass., 
where Rey. Ernest S. Meredith first put it 
into effect last year, and its immediate suc- 
cess, resulting in an increase of sixty-five 
percent in church attendance, encouraged 
its sponsors to recommend it to all Uni- 
tarian churches. 

Complete information about the working 
of the project has been sent to every church 
in the Fellowship by a committee consist- 
ing of Rev. Henry T. Secrist, minister of 
the Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Melrose, Mass., chairman; Rev. Payson 
Miller, minister of the First Parish, Way- 
land, Mass., secretary; Rev. Alfred W. 
Birks, minister of Unity Church, Natick, 
Mass.; Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, 
minister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Lexington, Mass.; Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs, minister of the First. 
Parish in Medford, Mass.; Rev. John N. 
Mark, minister of the First Congregational 
Parish of Arlington, Mass.; and Mr. Mere- 
dith. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee, which must be adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of each church taking part. 
in the project, suggest fifteen points of 
possible development for the project, all 
of which may be undertaken with very 
little expense, and all of which require 
only local action. It is thus possible for 
each church to proceed with its own loyalty 
project without depending upon any head- 


quarters for authority, direction, or aid. 
* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY MEETS. 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held at the 
First Unitarian Church, Gardner, Mass., 
on the afternoon and evening of Sunday, 
November 18. The afternoon program 
will consist of a devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., two group conferences—one 
on ‘‘Hymns for the Church School,’ led 
by Rev. Edward P. Daniels of Concord, 
Mass., and one on “The St. Paul Plan,” led 
by Miss Gertrude H. Taft; and a forum, 
conducted by Rev. Robert J. Raible of 
Greenfield, Mass. Professor W. Linwood 
Chase will be the speaker at the evening 
session. Ministers, superintendents, and 
teachers in Unitarian and Universalist 
church schools are urged to be present. 

ee 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—A forty percent gain 
in average attendance during the year 
1933-19384 was made by the North Side 
Unitarian Church. 
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The Warypside 
Community Pulpit 


Organize victory 
out of mistakes. 


Frederick W. Robertson. 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE TO 
ASSEMBLE AT SANDWICH 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian, 
Universalist, and Other Liberal Christian 
Churches will hold its eighty-sixth session 
with the Federated Church in Sandwich, 
Mass., Sunday, November 4, and will give 
its constituents an opportunity to enjoy 
the fruits of the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals held in Copenhagen 
last summer. Laurence Shorey, a leading 
layman in the Universalist church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., will be the speaker at the 
afternoon session at four o’clock, and Rey. 
Paul Harmon Chapman, minister of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, 
Lexington, Mass., will preach the confer- 
ence sermon on ‘“‘A Courageous Faith for a 
Chaotie World,” at the service of worship 
at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Shorey attended the International 
Youth Camp as well as the Congress, and 
he will show motion-pictures to illustrate 
his story of the liberal pilgrimage to Den- 
mark. Mr. Chapman will show some 
beautiful colored slides made from pic- 
tures he took on the same tour. 

In addition to the regular sessions of the 
conference, there will be an opportunity 
from 38-4 p. m., for church-school workers 
to confer with Miss Gertrude H. Taft, act- 
ing secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

* * 
FIRST PARISH IN HINGHAM 
TO HOLD FORUM MEETINGS 


In the belief that the times demand a 
wider treatment of social and economic 
problems than is possible in the Sunday 
morning sermons, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
minister of the First Parish in Hingham, 
Mass., has inaugurated the First Parish 
Forum, which will meet on the first and 
third Sunday evenings of each month in 
the parish house of the “Old Ship” church 
at 7.30 p.m. The forum will draw upon 
the community for its key speakers, and 
general discussion will be invited. Mr. 
Hooper will preside. 

The forum ‘as as its slogan the phrase 
from Lowes-Dickinson, ‘evenings of con- 
trasted opinions, stated fairly, sincerely 
and good temperedly.” It is expected that 
meetings will continue through the winter 
months. Topics for the first six sessions 
are as follows: November 4, ‘How Far 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
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Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 
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must have the loyal support of ever} 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. 
you are not already a subscriber, pleas} 
send in your order for a subscription t 


day. $8.00 per year. 


Shall the Church Be Concerned with Prob- 
lems of the Social Order?’”? November 18, 
“Ts World Peace a Possibility? Can We 
Plan for It?” December 2, ‘“‘What Are 
the Benefits and Dangers of ‘Regimenta- 
tion’ in America?’ December 16, ““When 
Have Workmen the Right to Strike?’ 
January 6, ‘““What Are the Possibilities for 
Disarmament?” January 20, “Can Amer- 
ica Free Itself of Unemployment?” 
* * 

STAR ISLAND CLUB MEETS 

AT HISTORIC PETERBORO 


Between twenty and thirty members of 
the Star Island Club met in the parish 
house of the Congregational Society of 
Peterboro, N. H., October 6, for their 
twelfth get-together. Rev. Richard A. 
Day, the minister, and Mrs. Frederick G. 
Livingston and Mrs. Fred P. Waite, presi- 
dent and chairman respectively of the 
fellowship committee of the Peterboro Al- 
liance, extended gracious hospitality. 

After inspecting the old historic church, 
built in 1825, the club went to the His- 
torical Building, where the best collection of 
pewter in the United States, if not in the 


world, is on display. Luncheon, at whidilh 


and then a trip was taken to the grave df : 
Edward MacDowell, to the log cabiiiip. 
where MacDowell composed his music, 
“Hillerest,” the home of Mrs. MacDowell, 
and to the first free public library in thi 
United States. 
At the business meeting Howard Sear] 
and Miss Marion Burrage spoke concern) 
ing the plans for next year at the Shoaldilf 
It was voted to give $15 toward the Adami 
Memorial Room and the hope was ex 
pressed that a larger amount might ul] 
timately be contributed. Of the su 
pledged, $5.75 was collected at the meeting), 
Mr. Day, who is the twenty-first minis} 
ter of the Peterboro church, spoke mos) 
interestingly of the church’s history, an | 
the meeting was closed with a rising vot}) 
of thanks for cordial hospitality. li 
Mrs. M. J. McIver. 

stag wk | 

Melbourne, Australia.—The eighty} 
second anniversary of the founding of th 
Unitarian Christian Church was celebratee 
by special services Sunday, October 7. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE SUPPORT 
MUNITIONS INVESTIGATION 


A recent issue of Leaves, published by 
‘ithe Unity Round Table, the young people’s 
organization of the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Mo., contains an appeal from 
Leo J. Wade, the president of the society, 
urging all members of the group to sup- 
port the activities of the Senate committee 
investigating the munitions industry. Mr. 
Wade’s letter says in part: ‘Youth in this 
country seems to be convinced of the folly 
,jof war, and yet it seems probable that it 
»|will be forced to accept this folly unless it 
actually does something to prevent future 
_jwars. We can be of considerable help if we, 
“fas a group, write Senator Nye, our own 
senator, and our representatives, and as- 
sure them that we are whole-heartedly in 
\yavor of the continuance of the present in- 
\vestigation and in the introduction of such 
jegislation as will eliminate the present 
ipvils of the munitions industry. We can 
urther aid the cause by voting for, and 
mcouraging others to vote for, those sena- 
ors and representatives who have de- 
Wlared their intention to support peace 
»olicies.”’ 


| 
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ARMISTICE DAY MEETING 


4 Dr. Kirby Page will give an address 
iit the first annual meeting of the Massa- 
“@husetts Council of Churches to be held in 


Itrace Congregational Church, Framing- 


am, Mass., Monday, November 12, Ar- 
distice Day. A luncheon is being ar- 
tanged for 12.30 o’clock in the vestry of the 
ahurch. 


|SERVICES AT BOOTHBAY, ME. 


.& An especially successful summer season 
vas had this year at the Ocean Point Me- 

jorial Chapel, Boothbay, Me., where 
‘Berne Scott Follansbee, a student at the 
Wrane Theological School, filled the pulpit. 
Sin addition to the morning services con- 
‘ucted by Mr. Follansbee, Rev. John H. 
Wilson, minister of the First Congrega- 
onal Unitarian Church, Littleton, Mass., 
r. Henry Wilder Foote, minister of the 
irst Church in Belmont, Mass., Rev. Or- 
Sille J. Guptill, and Rev. Arthur Griffin, a 
tmber of vesper services were held, and 
Ir. Follansbee also arranged candlelight 
d sunset services. 
' Attractive decorations for the chapel 
ad fine musical programs, added to the 
apressiveness of all the meetings. 

Katharine D. Whittemore. 
x OF 
REV. ALFRED GOODING 

Two days after the fiftieth anniversary 
'® his installation as minister of the South 
tarish in Portsmouth, N. H., Rev. Al- 
Ved Gooding, minister emeritus of that 
Maurch since 1922, died on October 17 at 
sjortsmouth. 
'The funeral service, held in the South 
\hurch, October 19, was conducted by 
ey. William Safford Jones, Mr. Gooding’s 


Ns 


successor, assisted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
minister of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., an old friend of Mr. 
Gooding’s. 

Mr. Gooding was born in Brookline, 
Mass., May 10, 1856, the son of Josiah 
and Anna W. (Sullings) Gooding, He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1877 and stud- 
ied theology in Germany, taking his de- 
gree of 8. T. B. at Harvard Divinity School 
in 1881. He was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry in 1882 and was settled that year 
in Brunswick, Me. From there he went 
to Portsmouth in 1884 to become the 
minister of the South Parish. Mr. Good- 
ing married Miss Mabel Sise of Portsmouth 
in 1887. Mrs. Gooding died in 1931. A 
son, Frederic Gooding of Concord, Mass., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Clark J. Lawrence of 
Hubbard Woods, Ill., survive Mr. Gooding. 

A tribute to Mr. Gooding will appear 
in an early issue of The Christian Register. 

oe 


PAULINE REVERE THAYER 


At the time of her death, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer was probably the outstanding 
woman in Massachusetts. She was born 
at Quincy, February 19, 1862, the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Paul Joseph and Lucretia 
Watson (Lunt) Revere, the granddaughter 
of Dr. William Parsons Lunt (for many 
years the revered minister of the First 
Church in Quiney), and the great grand- 
daughter of Paul Revere of Revolutionary 
fame. Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, the 
distinguished minister of Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, was her cousin. In 
every generation for more than three hun- 
dred years, her ancestry included many of 
the foremost citizens of the Common- 
wealth. Noble ancestry is not a thing to 
boast of but a challenge to personal char- 
acter and service. That she measured up 
to the standards set by her ancestors is 
asserted by a recent editorial in The 
Boston Transcript: ‘““No one ever bore a 
distinguished name with better grace and 
truer worth than Mrs. Pauline Revere 
Thayer.” 

Mrs. Thayer was the first, and only, 
president of the Chilton Club since its or- 
ganization in 1910, and was the leader of 
the social life of Boston. She served on 
the boards of many of the important 
charities of Boston, and was always to 
be counted upon for wise counsel and gen- 
erous help. As a patron of the arts, she 
made the priceless collection of Paul 
Revere silver which she bequeathed to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. In 1887, 
she was appointed to the ladies’ visiting 
committee of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, of which she became a trustee 
in 1916. 

To Lancaster, the home of the Thayers, 
she was always devoted, and among her 
many benefactions to that town are her 
bequests to the First Church, the Town 
Library, the Lancaster Social Service As- 
sociation, the Thayer gymnasium, play- 
ground and muster-field, and the Clinton 


Hospital. For forty years she maintained 
“Good Rest,” a pleasant vacation retreat 
for working girls, at Lancaster. 

Highly endowed with natural executive 
and administrative ability, an easy and 
graceful speaker, she took a high place in 
the political life of this Commonwealth 
and of the nation. _ As Republican na- 
tional committee woman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Thayer was the trusted ad- 
viser and confidant of both President 
Coolidge and President Harding. But for 
the Commonwealth, perhaps her greatest 
contribution to good citizenship and broad 
patriotism was her work in education. 
After the war she was put in charge of 
the Bureau of Immigration and Ameri- 
canization of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and for fifteen years her interest and 
untiring devotion were expended as a con- 
structive force in the lives of thousands of 
newly-arrived citizens, thus preserving the 
best traditions of our nation. 

A life-long Unitarian, within a few weeks 
of her death, Mrs. Thayer declared to a 
friend that as she grew older she felt that 
her devotion to Unitarianism and all that 
it stood for was stronger than ever. Even 
during the years when she attended St. 
Paul’s Cathedral with her husband’s 
family, she always took communion at 
King’s Chapel, and whenever she was at 
Lancaster over the weekend, she attended 
the Unitarian church with which the 
Thayer family has been connected for more 
than a century. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. MacCARTHY 


A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy was held 
by the Boston Ruskin Club, of which he 
was first vice-president, in the lecture hall 
of the Boston, Mass., Public Library, 
October 8. Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, 
minister of the First Parish in Watertown, 
Mass., made the address. : 


. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Charles S. Bolster is an attorney in 
Boston, Mass. He is clerk of the Board 
of Trustees of The Christian Register. 

Larry S. Davidow is an attorney in De- 
troit, Mich. He is a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Miles Hanson is minister of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass. 

Charles E. Park is minister of the First 

_ Church in Boston, Mass. 

William E. Ritter is professor emeritus 
of zoology, University of California. 
He is an active member of the First 
Unitarian Church and of the Laymen’s 
League in Berkeley. He is author of 
“The Scientific Method of Reaching 
Truth,” ‘War, Science and Civiliza- 
tion,’’ and many other books. 

Robert T. Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


The tiny boy had been taken for a mo- 
tor ride by a friend of the family. 

On his return his mother said to him: 
“Did you thank Mr. Banks for taking 
you for a ride?” 

There was no answer. The mother re- 
peated her question, but still there was no 
answer. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “did you hear me? 
Did you thank Mr. Banks for taking you 
for a ride?” 

“Yes,’’ whispered Jimmie, 
he told me not to mention it.’ 
Star. 


“but—but 
’__ Montreal 


* * 


The rector had invited the village boys 
to the rectory for a strawberry tea. After 
they had finished he, seeking to point the 
moral, said, ‘“Now, boys, wasn’t that nicer 
than breaking into my garden and helping 
yourselves?”’ 

““Oh, yes,” chorused the boys. 

“And why was it nicer?” he asked a 
chubby-faced boy. 

“Because, sir,’ was the reply, ‘“‘we 
shouldn’t have had any sugar and cream 
with them.”— Humorist. 

* * 

William L—, than whom there is no 
better known weather prophet in Middle- 
township, claims that neither the amount 
of fat on hogs or the color of caterpillars 
is so accurate as corn husks. He says that 
if the husks are thicker than they were last 
year it is a sure sign that the weather this 
winter will be more severe than it was last 
summer.—Red Bank (N.J.) paper. 

* x 


It is almost breathtaking to realize 
that the cars of today, large and small, 
conceal a power-plant that will hurtle 
them through space at racing speeds— 
speeds at which a slip means wreckage and 
disaster. They do 5 miles an hour or more. 
—Boonville (Ind.) paper. 

* * 


Tommy: “‘Mummy, if someone broke 
the flower vase, what would you do?” 


Mother: ‘‘I would spank him and put 
him to bed.” 
Tommy: “Well, roll up your sleeves, 


Father did it.’”’—Boys’ Life. 
* * 


“The Pacific Ocean, the biggest, most 
thoroughly American thing we have,” says 
Arthur Brisbane, who must have annexed 
it while Japan was thinking of something 
else.—The New Yorker. 

The only difference between a secretary 
and a private secretary is that one knows 
more and tells less—Pen and Ink. 

* * 

Among the things that seem to grow by 
leaps and bounds are the children in the 
apartment overhead.—Judge. 

Huey Long almost makes us regret the 
Louisiana Purchase.—American Lumber- 
man (Chi_ago). 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 12.15 p. m. 
Holy Communion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeritus, Yale Divinity 
School. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. ounces at 11 a. m. and 7. Yo p. m. 


‘UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with batb $3.00 up. 


CHRISTIANITY and MARXISM 


A SYMPOSIUM 
By 
Francis A. Henson 
(The Challenge of Marxism to Christianity) 
Henry P. Van Dusen 

(The Challenge of Christianity to Marxism) 

Sidney Hook 
(Is Marxism Compatible with Christia..ily?) 

With an Introduction by S. L. Solon 


Twenty-five cents a copy 
Order copies from 


POLEMIC PUBLISHERS - - - Dept. CR 
673 Broadway - - - New York City 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadc 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, S 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kil 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, S 
day, 6.380 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. i 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Stati 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Chur 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles.. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Cald 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KEC] 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sund¥ 
of each month at 10.45 a. m., over ti 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congreg 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgi 

Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 18% 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkelewh 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KD} 
1500 BuO cles 


Soon KQw, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sal 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDE 
550 kilocycles. : Reg. Dayton T. } 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differene 
in standard time. 
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